come over, and observed to be very kind to the Duchess of Portsmouth, and she to him, gave so great a jealousy to the King that he sent him away, and 'twas suspected the duchess would not stay long behind, which few people seemed sorry for.
I had heard from a great man that something would shortly happen that would give great mortification to the Duke of York and that party. And it seemed to be explained on the 24th, when the Duke of Monmouth, suspected to be fled into Manders or some other part of the world beyond sea, for the conspiracy, surrendered himself to Mr. Secretary Jenkins at Whitehall, where (the thing before concerted) the King and the Duke went to him, and after an hour's discourse allowed him to go to his lodging in the Cockpit, attended by his own servants, and under no other restraint than that of one sergeant-at-arrns. But what was said or done might be conjectured, but not known. This was a great surprise to all people.
October 25. Waiting on my Lord Privy Seal, he told me that he doubted not but the Duke of Monmoutll's admittance to the King and the Duke (for that day he had kissed the King's hand, the Duke's, and the Queen's), would have various interpretations and guesses by whose intercession chiefly it came to pas's. I told him the report of the world was that the Duchess of Portsmouth and my Lord Sunderland had done it, and that it was publicly known that the King had said in Council the day before, that it was at the request of the Duke of York, to whom he had made submission and disclaim of all competition to the Crown. My lord said that was a mistake, for the Duke of York and his interest had opposed it to the last; and did own that himself had chiefly